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CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
The Cathedral of Christ Church was originally erected 
in the year 1038, by Sitricus, the son of Amlave, King of 
the Ostmen of Dublin, and Donat or Dunan, the first 
Ostman bishop, who was buried in the choir, at the right- 
hand side of the communion table, 1074. This cathedral 
stands on a range of arches, erected by the Danes as stores 
for merchandise ; and in these vaults, it is said, St. Pa- 
trick first appealed to the inhabitants of Dublin in behalf 
of the Christian religion. 

On the 1 1th January, 1285, John Derlington being then 
Archbishop of Dublin, a party of Scotchmen set fire to 
one side of Skinner-row, which communicating to the 
cathedral, destroyed the steeple, chapter- house, dormi- 
tory and cloisters. A very remarkable circumstance 
relative to the diocese of Dublin is, that it contains two 
cathedrals, St. Patrick's, and Christ Church. In the year 
1300 an agreement was made between the chapters of 
both cathedrals, that each church sliould be callcd^Cathe- 
dral and Metropolitan, but that Christ Church should 
have precedence, as being the elder church, and that the 
archbishops should be buried alternately in the two ca- 
thedrals. On the 25th March, J 595, four Irisli kings 
received knighthood from Richard H. in the church of 
this priory, and were afterwards entertained by him at his 
own table; and in 1450 a parliament was held in the 
church by Henry VL In 1487 Lambert Siranell, the im- 
postor, was crowned in this cathedral, by the title of 
Edward VL The crown used on this occasion was bor- 
rowed from a statue 'of the Virgin, which stood in the 
church of St. Mary les Dames, and shortly after he 
received the homage of the citizens in the castle. 

In 1508, Robert Castele, alias Payneswick, a canon re- 
gular of the priory of Lanthony, was installed on the 4th 
of July, and the same year the staff of St. Patrick, which 
was brought hither from Armagh, as a relic of great 
estimation, was publicly burned. In 1559, a parliament 
was held in a room in this cathedral, called the Com- 
monVhouse. On April od, 1562, the roof of the church 
fell in, byiwhich the monument of Earl Strongbow was 
much injured ; but it was replaced shortly after, together 
with that of £arl Decirnond, which was brought herefrom 
Drogheda. 

The present appearance of the nave is neither venerable 
nor imposing. The south side is of comparatively modern 
date; for the roof and side wall having fallen in, in 1562, 
the latter was replaced by a plain plastered wall ; to com- 
memorate which restoration of the cathedral, there is a 
stone inserted in the wall, nearly above Strongbow's mo- 
nument, bearing an inscription to that effect. The length 
of the nave is 305 feet, its breadth 25. The northern 
wall still preserves traces of antiquity ; having pointed 
arches of a peculiarly beautiful style ; the pillars between 
which are composed of a number of small columns with 
mter^rening mouldings, on which rest capitals of heads 
arvd foliage combined. High up, in the same wall, pre 
y^t to be seen ealleries, or, as they are more commonly 
called, Friars' Walks. The side aisle, on the north of 
the nave, is also part of the ancient cathedral, but is rather 
in a dilapidated state, and if it had not been supported on 
the outside by a strong buttress, would long since have 
fallen. 

Over the intersection of the nave and transept is the 
tower, of ancient but elegant appearance, in which a ring 
of extremely deep-toned bells is suspended. 

In the year 1S29, in consequence of sudden and great 
alarm during the time of divine service, the cause of which 
could never be discovered, this cathedral, after continuing 
epen for a few Sundays, was finally closed, and remained 
so for two years ; when, in consequence of the active 
and zealous exertions of the dean and chapter, prepara- 
tions were made, at great sacrifice out of their pi'ivate 
funds, to put this ancient and venerable edifice in a state 
of perfect and permanent repair. 

The old and tottering north transept, -which was so ve- 
namble to every antiquarian eye, with its Saxon windows 
add beautiful door, was tali en down to the height of the 
dWt-way, anduli.^ht wall erectpd iijion it, in which i> 
iuseft^la si^iglc and -mnurbbly iuuui^oiui* Roiiuui wui- 



dow, having one also to correspond in the opposite tran 
sept, which throw a rich and mellowed radiance vino 
the statues and tombs below. The door-way, a sDle ^ 
did relic, cleaned and repaired, has been transferred to 
the southern transept, facing Christ-church-place, former! 
Skinner-row, where it now constitutes the grand anrf 
highly ornamental entrance, having a spacious area be 
fore it, enclosed by an elegant] railing, with two hand" 
some gateways for the ingress and egress of carriages • 
the entire side of the choir on a line with it being new! 
faced, or built with battlements and turrets in correspon' 
dence with the general character of the building, 

IRISH ELOQUENCE. 

The sons of the Green Isle have ever been noted for 
their faculty of speaking "ore rotundo i" and the names 
of Flood, Grattan, Curran, Burgh, Pitzgibbon, Yelverton 
will for ever remain associated with our notions of modern 
oratory. It is a question worthy of investigation-^has 
the Union produced effects prejudicial or otherwise on 
this national talent ? Sir Jonah Barrington will have it 
that Irish eloquence has suffered from that treaty for 
Parliament necessarily leads and gives the tone to' the 
style of the national oratory ; and British and Irish elo- 
quence are so essentially different from each other that 
the Irish orator inevitably feels his pinions fettered by 
the laws of 5/j//tf that flow from the parliamentary exam-, 
pies of good public speaking — or, in the words of Sir Jo- 
nah, " the Irishman sinks down to the British level." 

But it does not seem obvious that the forensic or pulpit 
eloquence of Ireland, should be influenced by the removal 
of the Irish Parliament ; and although our modern bar- 
risters have less wit than the Malones and the Currans of 
former times, yet they are every whit as eloquent pleaders; 
while the Irish pulpit, in point of eloquence, is fully on a 
par with the pulpit of fifty or seventy years back; but 
with regard to this latter, our fear of trenching on for- 
bidden ground prevents our entering at length. 

Some persons say, however, that the national talent for 
eloquence is rather to be sought for among those speakers 
whose public efforts are directed to the political state of 
the country, than among either barristers or clergymen ; 
the former of whom are engaged on the private concerns 
of their clients, while the latter address their hearers on 
a subject of infinite importance no doubt, but which, being 
common to all Christian nations, is not nationally pecu- 
liar to any. This remark is plausible enough, and 
naturally sends us to the politicians. Certainly some of 
Grattan's bursts of eloquence, are equal to any tiling we 
meet in the ancient models of Greece and Rome. Is not 
the following beautiful ? 

*' There was a time when the vault of liberty could 
hardly contain the flight of your pinion ; some of you 
went forth like a giant rejoicing in his strength, and now 
you stand like elves at the door of your own Pandemo- 
nium. The armed youth of the country, like a thousand 
streams, thundered from a thousand hills, and filled the 
plain with the congregated waters, in whose mirror was 
seen for a moment the watery image of the British consd- 
tution ; the waters subside, the torrents cease, the rill rip- 
ples within its own bed, and the boys and children of the 
village paddle in the brook." — Grattan's Speech in the 
Irish Parliament on the Speech from the Threne, Jan. 
19, 1792. 

How beautifully simple and impressive the conclusion 
of his speech of March 19, 1800, on the Union. 

"I conclude in these moments — they seem to be the 
closing moments of your existence — by a supplication to 
that power whom I tremble to name— that power who 
has favoured you for seven hundred years with the rights 
and image of a free government, and who has lately con- 
ducted you out of that desert where for a century ypu 
have wandered— that he will not desert you now, but will 
be pleased to permit our beloved constitution to delay a 
little longer among us, and interpose his mercy betweea 
tlie stroke of death and the liberties of the people.'' 

I have selected the above extracts in preference to 
others more beautiful, because, so far as. I know, they are 
ii'S5 'iiiicrailv hiKr.vii and quoted; Proceeding to tlio 



